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THE ULTIMATE AUTHORITY 


In MATTERS PERTAINING To RELIGION. 


SPOKEN AT CROYDON. 
_ Tpropose, this morning, to ask you to go down 
with me to the foundations, with this question, — 
Where are we to find the ultimate and permanent 
authority in matters pertaining to religion 2 
And surely, in the sphere of religious and 
theological thought, this is the one great question 
of our time. We are surrounded by a multitude of 
conflicting churches, a mob of antagonistic guides, 
a jungle of contradictory creeds ; and it is a difficult 
matter to know where to go, what to trust, or 
whom to believe. I do not wonder at anyone who 
gets confused; and I should think it a cruel 
injustice to condemn any one who, in such circum- 
stances, is utterly without a faith altogether. But, 
at the same time, a condition of unbelief or the 
absence of belief is not a desirable one, is not a 
healthy one, is not a natural one. We ought to 
feel the rock beneath our feet, we ought to have 
‘our thoughts about the greatest and most momen- 
tous of all subjects: and, if possible, we ought to 
be clear about the ultimate authority on matters 
pertaining to religion. Se Re 
_ That this state of mind, that this attitude of 
belief, is natural to us may be proved from the one 
fact, that mankind, with absolute eagerness, 
“accepts almost the first claimant to authority. | 
Hence the power of the priesthood, the influence of 
the Church, and the mighty hold of the Bible. It is 
as natural for man to fall back upon authority as itis — 
for him to fall back upon belief in a God. Sooner 
than be without a God, he will chop out an idol 
from a log of wood; and sooner than be without 
an authoritative guide, he will grovel before a 
priest, lay down his conscience before a pope, or | 
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give up his reason to a book. It is surely then a 
great and necessary undertaking,—to find out, if 


' possible, the true authority, the highest and surest 


standard of appeal, 5 
I pass by a crowd of eccentricities,—here a 
creed and there a sect, here a fanatic and there a 
devotee, assuming to be the confidant of the — 


Eternal and the depository of His perfect will; and 
I see five principal claimants for the kingly throne tS 


from which reason, conscience, will, the affections 
and the life are to be ruled. These are—the Pope, 
the Church, the Reformers, the Bible, and the 
Living Soul. Which of these should a wise man 
choose to be, in religious matters, his ‘guide, 
philosopher, and friend’? Let us look a little at 
each of their claims. 


THE POPE. 


The Pope is a man who asserts that he is the 
vicar of Christ, the mouthpiece of Deity, the chan- 


nel of heavenly grace for earthly needs: and the 
_best proof that this assertion appeals to deep 


human needs is that millions believe it with their 
whole heart: and soul. And it must be admitted 
that there is something attractive in this theory of 


a divine official, endowed with such authority and 


power. If one could only believe it, it does seem 
to end in a most complete way all our differences, 


doubts and dangers. What more satisfactory than 
_ to have an infallible authority who can always tell 


you what is true,—--the mouthpiece of God, the sub- 
stitute for Christ, the depository of the ark of 


‘salvation? Timid people, anxious people, super- 
stitious people, sentimental people, intensely logical = 


and very stupid people, all alike may find this 


papal theory of authority satisfactory. The timid 


find it good to creep into an ark of safety from the 


conflict of opinion ; the anxious find peace in laying 
their burden down before a father in God; the 
_ superstitious know not how to resist the fascination 


of so great a claim so gravely asserted; the sen- 


timental are satisfied with the poetic charm of the _ 


fancy that we have really in our midst a messenger | . 


_ from the skies; the logical find in it the legitimate _ 
outcome of the commonly-received doctrine of a 
supernatural revelation ; and the stupid are deluded 
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nto simply losing their heads in the presence of a 

claimant from heaven. Between them, the Catholic 

~ Church gets a strong following; and the Pope is 
not likely to want for disciples and devotees. 

- But when we face this gigantic and ancient — 
claimant, and examine his tremendous assertion 
that he is the Lord of the conscience in God’s 
stead, and the infallible promulgator of infallible 
_ truth, we do not find even the shew of justification 
we might expect. The astonishing thing is that so 
little ground should exist for such a mighty claim, 
and we are forced to the conclusion that it 
has been based upon a clever estimate of the 
needs and possibilities of poor human nature rather 
than upon sober facts. a 
The one great assertion that lies at the root of © 

the papacy is that the pope is the successor of St. 
_ Peter, to whom Christ gave the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, as his vicar upon earth. But, in the 
first place, it has never been made out, and it never 
‘can be made out, that Jesus ever intended to 
leave Peter behind as his vicar; it has not and it 
cannot be made out that Jesus ever could have done 

any such thing, even though he had wished it; it 
‘has not and it cannot be made out that Peter could 
have had any successor in such an office even though 
he had that office, still less that he could have had 
successors throughout all time; it has not and it 
cannot be made out that the popes have been his ~ 
‘successors; and, finally, it has not and it can- 
not be made out that Peter could guarantee, to 
the men and women of the nineteenth century, the 
_ jnfallibility of an Italian theologian, with a majority 
__of votes, after a series of wrangles and conspiracies. 
Granted that Jesus appointed Peter to be his vicar; — 
granted that he could have and did have successors ; 
granted even that the present pope could make his 
-eredentials clear, it would still be necessary to — 
shew how this could guarantee his integrity or 
‘wisdom: and this is what I hold never can be — 
done. Shew me the pope at one end and Peter at 
he other: count. every link from first to last, and 
what have you done? At the best, you have only 
demonstrated a physical connection, an historical 
continuity. You have done absolutely nothing to | 
tablish the transmission of any moral or spiritual - 


authority. It is all as arbitrary and unnatural as 
anything could be. ihe Be ee 
No! the popes have been as varied in their 
characters and their values as the kings, and have 
supplied some of the shadiest tyrants, some of the 
clumsiest rulers, some of the dullest politicians, 
and a majority of the most impracticable teachers 
Europe has ever known. 
No; it is impossible for any rational person, 
outside of the charmed circle, to acknowledge the 


supremacy and authority of the pope. 


' THE : CHURCH. 


The claim of the Church is only a variation of 
the papal claim. In the Catholic Church, and in 
what is called the High Church in England, the 
Church is presented asa mystical body, endowed 
with the grace of God ina miraculous manner, so that 
it is the permanent channel of His saving mercy. 
Out of it there is no salvation, or no certainly of it. 
Its sacraments are supernaturally efficacious in the 
saving of the soul, and its priests are the real 
mediators between God'and man. But, when you 
get to the essence of this theory of the authority of - 
the Church, you find it resolves itself into the theory 
of the authority of the priest. He is a kind of pope 
in miniature: by the magic waters of baptism, he 
charms away the taint of original sin; he works 
miracles for diseased and sinking souls; he hears | 
confessions and grants absolution or imposes 
penance; he converts bread and wine into the 
body and blood of God ; he announces the will of the 
Almighty, and assumes to have in his keeping both 
the word of God and the mind of man. 

Now, all the tendencies and weaknesses of poor 
human nature that lead to the success of the claims 
of the pope lead to the success of the claims 
of the priest: and, as a matter of fact, the doctrine 
of the authority of the priest is making enormous — 
way in the Established Church of England itself. 
‘The Church,’ of which they speak, is a mere 
fiction, a figment, a mystical nonentity ; the real 
thing is the authority of the priests who constitute 
the Church for which such claims are made. a 
__But here, again, the whole structure is built upon 
-an absolutely arbitrary assumption, Asa matter of — 
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fact, the Church is a purely political institution, 
In England it is the outcome of an Act of Parlia- 
ment; and an Act of Parliament could reduce it to 
the level of the Congregational Union. All else is 

_ the merest assertion, with nothing to support it 
- but a tradition derived from the old Romish Church 

which denies its authority and scouts its claims. — 

_ Besides, all the world knows that the Estab- 

_ lished Church in England is hopelessly divided,— 

_ that school against school, and party against party, 

_ daily threaten to make even formal unity im- 
possible. How can there be authority where there ~ 
is no agreement? Is it to be Low Church or 

; High, Romish or Rationalist? What nonsense to 
' talk of the Church as an authority, when its priests 
and teachers cannot meet together without revealing 
their hopeless confusion, and when the chief use of 
‘the Church Congress is to shew that the creeds 
“mean nothing in particular, and that solemn 
engagements are only an empty form ! 

_ What, then, can we say to our English priests. 

but this; ‘ You are only men like ourselves; you 

are the bearers of no credentials from heaven that 
- ‘we can see; you are like the rest of us, in needing 
_to consider, in falling into error, in making blunders, 
even in committing sins; and we see no reason 
whatever for giving over to you our heads, our 
consciences or our souls. You may teach us if you 
like, you may persuade us if you can; but we 
~ cannot see any reason for believing that the all-wise 
God has appointed you to be the custodians of His 
saving mercy, and the sole announcers of His will.’ 


_ THE REFORMERS. 

A third claimant for authority appears in the 
reformers. To these men we are directly or in- 
directly indebted for the various modern Creeds, 
Articles, Confessions and Catechisms, which have 
imposed upon Christendom the audacious tyranny 
of men who, having taken freedom for themselves, 
attempted to deny it to others. At the same time, 
itis only fair to the reformers to say that they are 
not altogether responsible for the despotism of the 
-Creeds. It is true they wrote them or caused them 
to be written, but it was their followers, their 
descendants, who put the handcuffs on. Ne 
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But the men who compiled the 39 Articles 
and the Westminster Confession of Faith, for 
instance, did not intend to be spiritual and intellec- 


tual tyrants. They thought they were only putting 
into systematic form the variousinfallible doctrines of 


Christian theology: and they had a perfect right to 


do this, just as they had a perfect right to break 
-away from the Catholic Church and to become > 
protesters or protestants, or to dissent and to 
become dissenters. But, while they had a perfect 
right to leave the Church of Rome, or to dissent 
from the Established Church of England, or to 
draw up and publish their own Creed, they had no 
tight to bind their successors; they had no right to 
draw a line and say; ‘ We have gone so far but you 
shall go no farther: we used our freedom and came 
to these conclusions, but you must not be free to 
come to any other conclusions: we asserted our 
tight to freedom of thought and freedom of action, 
and you may do the same, but only on the condi- 
tion that you do not pass beyond the limits attained 
by us!’ How monstrous all that sounds !—how 
monstrous it is! And yet when we who are here- 
tics, when we who are no longer able to abide by 
Luther and Calvin and Knox—revise their conclu- 
sions, and form our own beliefs, we are only acting 
on principles that justified them in doing what they 
did; we are only repeating the process they thought 
right. If we are wrong, they were wrong; if we 
are rebels, so were they ; if we are schismatics, 
they were the same; if we are heretics, what were 
they in relation to the Church they left, and 
the Creed they denied? I tell you, the truest | 
descendants of the reformers are the men who are 
for reform now; who still apply their principles 
and act on their plans. The sons of the reformers 
are not the men who sit round their graves, or 
lounge in their libraries, clinging to the very words — 
they left behind, and swearing never to know any 
truths but theirs ;—these are not the true sons of: 


the reformers, but indolent mimics, dull slaves, or 


preposterous devotees. The true sons of the — 
reformers are the men who, with their daring, and — 
with their love of truth, act in their spirit and ~ 
_ follow their example, and who are resolved to ene 
on the work of reformation, wheresoever it may cad 


‘THE BIBLE. 


_ We come now to the Bible; and here tens of 
_ thousands would make a stand, though they would 
go with us in repudiating the final authority of the © 
pope, the priest, the church, or the reformers. 
- They would say; ‘ The Bible is the Word of God, 
and must be true; and, whether we understand it 
or not; like it or not, it must be believed.’ Now 
| one thing must be observed here,-—a very simple 
ae: and very obvious thing, but a thing very widely 
‘| forgotten. It. is this,—that the Bible is, in no 
f proper sense, a book at all. It is a collection of 
books bound up together. It is a kind of miniature 
library. Its various portions were written at 
intervals, during, say, from 1,000 to 1,500 years, 
and by men of very different mental insight and 
moral power. It consists of history, biography, 
__ psalmody, prophecy, and what, in general terms, 
we may call literature of a personal kind. As 
might be expected, then, the various books are 
neither consistent with one another nor of equal 
value. The very picture presented of God Himself 
(who is said to be the author of it all), differs in the 
different books. Its chronology is altogether incon- 
sistent with the scientific exposition of the age of © 
man and the world; its science from first to last is 
woefully wrong; its history is occasionally childish 
and usually inaccurate; even its morality is often 
bad, while some of its views of God are as impious 
and horrible as others are beautiful and sublime. 
_ At anyrate, no onecan read the Bible with anything 
_ like carefulness without coming to the conclusion 
_ that, whatever it is, it is not a consistent whole. 


How then can such a production be called, in 
any reasonable sense, ‘the Word of God’? It is 
indeed said that God, from time to time, revealed . 
truth as men were able to receive it, and that this 
accounts for the various lights and shades in the - 
- Bible. But this is no explanation. If revelations 
_ rose no higher than the human level, why reveal at 
all? Why should God miraculously interpose, to 
reveal inaccuracies? Why should He  super- 
naturally inspire men to blunder? Why should 
‘He specially commission men to paint a grossly 
deformed picture of Himself? Read the Book of 
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Joshua, and ask whether it is likely that the God 
of Jesus would inspire anyone to write that as 
descriptive of Him. If miraculous and super- 
natural inspiration is affirmed, it would have been 
as easy for God to inspire men to write the perfect 
truth as to write incoherent or inconsistent error. _ 
What right have we, then, to charge upon a perfect: 
God the faults of imperfect men? Had we_not 
better fall back upon the reasonable and _ the really 
obvious explanation that the various writers of the 
books of the Bible did their best as fallible men, 
and that the Bible contains the results of their 
thoughts, feelings and beliefs on the subjects upon 
which they wrote? Then the Bible becomes a 
perfectly plain book, an honest book, and an 
exceedingly valuable book. Then we are not com- 
pelled to force all its statements to agree, or to invent 
unnatural reconcilements between the word in 
the book and the fact in the world: and then, above 
all, we are freed from the incubus of an imaginary 
authority which has only been the cause of division, 
trouble and strife. 

Yes! what has this imaginary final authority 
done? Has it been an authority? Has it united 
mankind? Has it even united the Christian 
Church? The fact is notorious that the Bible has 
split us into fragments; and simply because it is 
not a consistent whole. One man proves one thing 
from it, another another, till the splitting process 
makes us ridiculous even to the heathen. It is 
plain, then, that the Bible simply cannot be the 
ultimate authority, and it ought to be equally plain 
that if God had intended to give us such an 
authority, He would have sent us a very different 
book; at all events he would have sent us a con- 
sistent book, and something that would not have 
proved the failure that this has been. 


THE LIVING SOUL. 


There remains only one other possible authority; 
—I have called it the living soul. By that I mean 
nearly the same thing as that which Emerson 
called the ‘ over-soul,’—that vast, living, moving, 
inspiring, progressive spirit which is leading us all 
on to light, wisdom and truth. Part of that living 
soul is in the outward world. It is in the glory of 
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the sun, in the beauty of the clouds, in the mystery 
of the stars, in the throb of the sea and the flow of 
the. river, in the loveliness of mountain, meadow 
and wood, in the harmony of the seasons. But 
chiefly it is in man himself: for man’s own soul is 
the audience chamber of the Eternal. From that 
soul have sprung all religions, all bibles, all 
churches, all creeds: and it is to that soul of man 
we must appeal to revise all religions, to explain all 
bibles, to remodel all churches, to reconstruct all 
creeds. Why should you surrender yourself to 
what came from the human soul hundreds or 
thousands of years ago, when the living soul is 
yours to-day ? 

That voice of the soul, I call God. And so it 
is. Weare the children of God, and our good Father 
is speaking tousand inus. Men, in their blindness, 
go wandering up and down for an authority, or bow 
down to the first strong claimant they encounter ; 
and yet, all the while, God Himself is speaking 
to them; and, if they would listen to Him, all 
things would become clear. The theologians pore 
over what Calvin wrote, or over what Knox said ; 
or compel their disciples to fill their vessels with 
such oil as can be scraped from old confessions of 
faith, and to feed on the chaff of well-threshed 
texts :—but give me the glimpse of God you can 


gain through a mother’s heart, and let the soul of 


the pure in heart be the window through which I 
see the Eternal. 
This is the Light which, as the New Testa- 


ment says, more or less enlightens every man that 


cometh into the world; and our great business is 
to respect that Light, to increase its pure and steady 
glow, and to guard it from defilement or eclipse. 
It is the inward guide which God has given to us, 


and it were blasphemy against both our Maker and 


ourselves to neglect or misuse it. 

To you who are perplexed and of doubtful 
mind, then, in these days of conflict and uncertainty, 
I say,—Try what trusting to the Living Soul will do: 
try whether God will not speak to you there. Do 
what prophets and psalmists did; do what Jesus 
and the Apostles did;—believe in God, the 
Living God, for yourself. Try all doctrines by the 
touchstone of pure thought, devout feeling, and 
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religious trust. Believe nothing on any outward 
authority, but compel all to submit to the test of 
reason, conscience and love. Believe only because 
you feel, approve and know; believe like happy 
children, not like submissive slaves. So shall you 
be truly free; and, within yourself, you will have 
the witness that what you hold by is from God. 


[This Lecture, in separate cover, is now ready, price 
twopence. Post free from Oak Tree House, South Norwood 
Hill, London.] 


‘THUS SAITH THE LORD.’ 
AN, UNCONVENTIONAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN, 
STRUCTURE AND AUTHORITY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


[A Revised Edition of Seven Lectures by 
J. Page Hopps. ] 


VII. 
The Psalms. 


An intelligent expositor once said that the 
Psalms were really ‘the hymn book of the second 
Temple.’ This description of these venerable 
poems, if not quite right, is not far wrong: only it 
must be remembered that whereas we compile 
hymn books to serve special purposes, and have 
regard, therefore, to consistency and unity, the 
ancient Hebrew was mainly anxious to preserve 
his treasures, and cared rather to save than to 
select. As tothe use of the Psalms in the service 
of the Temple, it is almost certain that many of 
them were so used, and that the musical directions 
appended to some of them refer to genuine uses 
by the temple choir or choirs: There are, more- 
Over, indications that some of the Psalms were 
sung by responsive choirs, or that the people 
responded to the reader or singer. 

But, not all at once was this remarkable 
collection compiled. It reflects, indeed, the 
varying moods, emotions and experiences of 
hundreds of years; and we ought to expect to 
find ——- what, indeed, we do find, —lights and 
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shadows, beauties and blemishes, soarings and 
grovellings ;—in a word, all the differences between 
the ‘‘ cursing Psalms” and the 23rd. But no one 
can deny that the lights far outshine the shadows, 
that the beauties far transcend the blemishes, and 
that the Psalms which grovel are far outnumbered 
by the Psalms that soar. 

A principle of selection, however, did un- 
doubtedly exist ; for the Book of Psalms, with all 
its lights and shadows, is emphatically a Book of 
Religion. It is, asa whole, ‘the expression and 
fruit of the principles of the Jewish religion, as 
they existed in the minds of pious Israelites.’ Its 
one great theme is the clinging of the human spirit 
to God. In joy and sorrow, in victory and defeat, 
in moods of saintliness or sin, the spirit of the 
poor earthly wayfarer here pours out its plaint and 
prayer to the God of its life. Some of these 
Psalms may be the expressions of vindictive 
moods; but even the fires of their passion are lit 
at the altar of Israel’s God. A few, which might 
be called secular (such as the 45th, which, in the 
superscription of the Psalm itself, is called ‘ A song 
of loves,’ or, as we should say,a love song, which, 
indeed, it is,—a bright love song in praise of the 
king’s bride), are really intended to be religious in 
spirit and application. So that, practically, it 
may be said that the Book is a Book of religious 
odes and hymns. It has no room for any singer 
whose song is unconnected with Jehovah: and, 

*whether it was intended solely for use in the 
Temple or for pious meditation and study also, 
the spirit’s communion with God is never for- 
gotten. Here, indeed, one may find a Psalin for 
every mood. What exultation is here, for high 
days of victory and joy! What touching moans of 
penitence! What child-like cries for help! What 
entreaties from the soul that can only say; ‘ Out of 
the depths have I cried unto Thee!’ What 
delightful confidences between the trustful spirit 
and the Shepherd who leadeth by the green 
pastures and the still waters! What soarings of 
the soul in the presence of the glorious heavens of 
God—the moon and the stars which He had 
created! Luther well said of the Psalms, that 
they came from the human heart driven by every 
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wind of heaven. ‘ Where,’ said he, ‘do we finda 
sweeter voice of joy than in the psalms of thanks- 
giving and praise? There you look into the heart 
as into a beautiful garden—as into heaven itself. 
What delicate, sweet and lovely flowers are there! 
... Onthe other hand, where do you find more 
profound, mournful, pathetic expressions of sorrow 
than the plaintive psalms contain?’ Yes, from 
the heart came these pathetic Hebrew poems, and 
therefore to the heart they still speak, though they 
may all tell of personal and national hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, more than 2,000 years ago. | 

It was at one time thought that the Psalms 
were written by David: but it is now an open 
question whether David wrote any of them. A 
few of the best authorities think that he did, and 
this is very probable ; but no one knowing the facts 
can now believe that he wrote many. Some, for 
instance, obviously belorg to the time of the 
captivity in Babylon, and others are assigned by 
the Psalms themselves, to other writers, the 
principal of these being Asaph and the sons of 
Korah. Asaph was in all probability an accom- 
plished poet and singer in the time of David. 
The sons of Korah were a school of musicians 
who belonged to the tribe of Levi, or the 
phrase was a kind of proverbial one, used to 
describe the psalmist poets or singers. One of the 
Psalms is attributed to Ethan, another of those 
who are named in the Book of Chronicles as | 
among the celebrated musicians of David's reign. 
Ewald says of these ‘ great masters of music and 
song ;’ ‘It admits of no doubt that they, as men 
of uncommon gifts, in David’s and Solomon’s. 
times, brought song and music, amongst those who 
from their status were chiefly bound to cultivate 
it, the Levites, to a development before unknown ; 
and became the creators of a grand artistic music.” 
One Psalm is attributed to Moses himself, and two. 
to Solomon; but, in these and most other cases, 
the superscriptions are almost worthless. They 
do not seem to have belonged to the Psalms as 
originally written ; and, as some of them attribute 
to David psalms which unmistakably belong to 
the time of the captivity, or which contain strong 
traces of a dialect which David could not have 
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known anything about, it is evident that they are 
utterly unreliable. Some of the Psalms not only 
mention David as the author but occasionally 
state the véry circumstances in which they were 
written ; as, for instance, Psalm iii., which has this 
for its superscription ; ‘A Psalm of David, when 
he fled from Absolom his son.’ But such a super- 
scription as that, in all probability, only represents 
the zealous effort of the editor to give precision 
and interest to his work: and he doubtless 
imagined he was doing God (and David) service. 

One fact very necessary to remember is that 
the Psalms belong to many different generations. 
It is, indeed, a well-founded opinion that they 
include poems, and fragments of poems, and 
editings of poems, that cover a period of 800 
years; the result being a book which could be 
matched by us if we collected together snatches of 
devout verse from Alfred the Great, the writer of 
the ‘ Visions of Piers Ploughman,’ Chaucer, Gower, 
Spenser, Bacon, Sternhold, Herrick, Quarles, 
Herbert, Milton, Addison, Watts, Pope, Cowper, 
aud Gill. But such a book would be more like the 
Book of Psalms if, from Alfred and Chaucer to 
Watts and Gill, patriotic ardours, distresses and 
aspirations had more frequently moved the poets 
to write. 

It is quite possible, however, that the very 
venerable tradition concerning David as the great 
Psalmist may have some foundation. The Book 
which, as we have seen, only slowly attained its 
present bulk, during a period of perhaps 800 years, 
may have had for its nucleus a small Davidic core, 
just as the Book of Genesis may have gradually 
clustered around a Mosaic or very ancient centre. 

A very useful indication of the gradual growth 
of the Book of Psalms is given,in the Revised 
Version which presents the Psalms in five books ; 
headed Book I., Book II., and so on to Book V. 
On looking at these books, we find that each one 
_ has a distinct ending. Book I. ends (Psalm xli.) 
with a doxology; ‘Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel from everlasting, and to everlasting. Amen 
and Amen:’—a very palpable ending. Book II. 
ends (Psalm Ixxii.) with a conclusion even more 
conclusive; ‘The prayers of David the son of 
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Jesse are ended.’ Book IIT. ends (Psalm lxxxix) 
with another doxology; ‘Blessed be the Lord for 
evermore. Amen, and Amen:’ and Book IV. 
ends (cvi.) with a supreme doxology ; ‘ Blessed be 
the Lord God of Israel from everlasting to ever- 
lasting ; and let all the people say, Amen. Praise 
ye the Lord.’ Here isa very significant indication 
of the undoubted fact, that the book as it now 
stands is really a collection of books, and that it 
gradually grew to its present size and form. 

But another indication of this is discernable. 
In looking closely into these five books we find 
singular repetitions, as though the various books 
drew upon a common source, as independently 
compiled. Thus, in books I. and II. we find the 
same Psalm, and repeated almost word for word 
(Psalms xiv. and liii.) _ Is it likely that this would 
have happened if the Book had been compiled at 
one time? A curious duplication occurs in Psalms 
xl. and Ixx. The last five verses of Psalm xl. (in 
Book I.) reappear as a separate Psalm ([xx. in 
Book II). A still more curious case is seen when 
we compare Psalm lvii. and Ix. (in Book I1.) with 
Psalm cviii. (in Book V.) Psalm cviii. is made 
up of two fragments; verses 7 to 11 of Psalm lvii. 
and verses 5 to 12 of Psalmlx. It is quite clear 
that choice poems or favourite hymns had been 
collected and used by different writers or editors 
before the various collections came together as 
a Book of Psalms. To put the case in our modern 
way, it may be said that five little hymn books 
came very gradually into existence, during hun- 
dreds of years, and that, in the end, these were 
merged into one collection, as we have it now. 

Another fact of the very greatest importance 
and interest is that the Psalms, like the Books of 
the prophets, abeund with references to the condi- 
tion of the Jewish people. Some of them are - 
devout glorifications of the king and his court: 
others were evidently written in times of great 
national trouble: some belong to the time of the 
captivity. Such a Psalm, for instance, as the 
137th, with its touching cry, ‘ By the rivers of 
Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion,’ could only have been 
written by an exile. ; 
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Disregarding the overwhelming evidence of 
the fact that these Psalms are so intensely national 
and patriotic, some of them have been forced to 
yield meanings of which the writers evidently 
could have knownnothing. Glowing withreferences 
to passing events that concerned the future of the 
Jewish people, they have been read as containing 
descriptions of events in an entirely different set of 

circumstances, hundreds of years ahead. Thus, 
“when one Psalm, evidently referring to the Hebrew 
king, says (Psalm ii.) ‘Thou art my son: this day 
have I begotten thee,’ we are told that the reference 
is to Christ. But the evidence is all the other way. 
-The Psalm from beginning to end is a purely 
personal one, and descriptive of what is going on 
at the time. The writer glances at the kings of 
the earth setting themselves and taking counsel 
together against the Hebrew monarch, perhaps 
himself; and then he cries out exultingly, ‘I will 
declare the decree,’ as though he had read the 
book of fate. And what 7s the decree ?—Simply 
that God has chosen the monarch as His son. 
That this is so is plain from the very next verse, 
in which God tells this son to ask for a wide 
extending dominion, and promises that he shall 
‘break’ the Gentiles or heathen ‘with a rod of 
iron,’ and ‘dash them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel.’ How absurd to apply that to Christ,—the 
poor, peaceful, unwarlike and uninfluential teacher ! 
And yet it is a part of the description of the reign 
of the person here addressed as God’s son. The 
Psalm ends with a significant piece of counsel to 
the kings of the earth, to be wise and come to 
terms with this son of God, lest they anger him 
and be crushed. The Psalm from first to last is 
descriptive of a king before the poet’s eye, for 
whom he predicts, in the glowing language of the 
East, all the power and dominion and glory a 
warrior-king could desire;—not a scrap of it 
agreeing with the life of Christ. Again, when we 
read (Psalm xlv.) ‘Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever: the sceptre of thy kingdom is a 
right sceptre. Thou lovest righteousness, and 
hatest wickedness: therefore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows,’ we are told that Christ is once more 
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predicted. But the person described is an utterly 
different being. He is called upon to gird his 
sword upon his thigh, and it is said that his 
‘ arrows are sharp in the heart of the king’s enemies. 
His garments are said to ‘smell of myrrh, and aloes, 
and cassia, out of the ivory palaces.’ ‘ Kings’ 
daughters,’ it says, are among his ‘honourable 
women,’ and upon his right hand sits‘ the queen, 
in gold of Ophir:’ and, in the very midst of this 
picture of the person addressed, occurs the pas- 
sage ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.’ 
Dr. Davidson says that the proper translation here 
is ‘ Thy God’s throne, i.e., thy throne given and 
protected by God, is for ever and ever:’ but, 
even retaining the phrase ‘Thy throne, O God,’ 
we can quite well understand it as meaning, Thy 
throne, O mighty hero; for so it is often used in 
the Old Testament, and the verses before and 
after shew plainly that a glorious earthly king is 
meant. 

So too, when, in Psalm Ixxii. we read; ‘He 
shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from 
the river unto the ends of the earth. His name 
shall endure for ever: his name shall be continued 
as long as the sun: and men shall be blessed in 
him: all nations shall call him blessed,’ the 
reference to Christ has hitherto been regarded as 
not to be questioned. But when, by the phrase 
‘from sea to sea,’ we discover that the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea are indicated; when the 
phrase ‘ from the river unto the ends of the earth’ 
is identified with the river Euphrates and the con- 
fines of the Arabian desert; and when, in the 
words ‘the king’ and the ‘king’s son’ we see a 
clear reference to David and Solomon, and find all 
the Psalm bearing out these references, all appli- 
cations of it to Christ are seen to be forced and 
artificial.* 

Once more, then, I ask; what conclusion can 
we come to as to the assertion that we have here 
‘the word of God’? The ‘word of God’! Why 
we have not even the consistent word ot man. 

Some of these Psalms curse with an almost 


_* For a tull examination of these and other passages, the reader 
may consult the litt'e work by Mr, Hopes, ‘The alleged prophecies con- 
cerning Jesus Christ in the Old Testament.’ 
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demoniacal implacability, while others bless with 
saintliest love. Can sweet water and bitter flow 
from the same fountain, or fury and graciousness 
proceed from the same all-perfect God? No: but 
we have here what we find all along ;—the eager, 
anxious utterances of man ; man seeking, and for 
ever finding, according to his capacity and his 
light ; man sinking and soaring, according to his 
circumstances or his mood :—all interesting, all 
useful, all, in a sense, beautiful, but not all con- 
‘sistent and true :—not the infallible word of God, 
but the many-sided word of man. 


[These Lectures are now ready, as a New Edition, in good cover, 
Sixpence complete. London: Williams & Norgate, and all booksellers ; 
or post free from the author, South Norwood Hill, London] 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS. 


Durinc the late battle for the Board Schools in 
London, Mr. Page Hopps wrote two articles in 
‘The Echo,’ the main portions of which are here 
reprinted, as he is frequently asked to explain his 
proposals. This is about all he has to say. But 
it is enough for the next thirty years! 
is 
We are told that unless the children get their 
religion at the Board schools they will not get it 
anywhere. We do not believe it. We do not 
think so badly of the clergy. We are inclined to 
think it is the other way, and that the perfunctory 
teaching of Board school religion is really choking 
off or keeping back what might be the much more 
direct and effective teaching of religion elsewhere. 
: But no one proposes that the teachers should 
be required to repress the religious and ethical 
influences which belong naturally to them as 
human beings and as overseers of conduct. All 
wesayis: Donot draw up a programme of doctrine 
and enforce it. We would have the Board say to 
the teachers: We want you to take every natural 
opportunity for repressing viciousness, and for 
encouraging every human grace: keep well to the 
front the fundamental verities of truthfulness, 
honour, purity, kindness, decency, temper. If, 
‘concerning these, you wish to read an extract from 
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the Bible or from any other book, read it; if you 
wish to give a lesson on any of these subjects, give 
it; but we hold you down to no book, we insist on 
no religious programme, and we only bar you from 
the use of any specific catechism or creed, and beg 
of you to let theological opinions alone. 

_ That is perfectly simple, and covers all the 
ground that can be covered. It would get from 
the teachers the morally best that is in them,.and, 
without officially taking up the subject at all, asa 
subject, it would give all the religion that children 
are able to assimilate or comprehend. 

We believe this would be a winning settle- 
ment of the question. At present, it is very much 
a struggle between chapel and church; or a 
contest between definite and indefinite theology ; 
or, to tell the honest truth, a fight between zealots 
who want much theology, and reformers who, for 
the schools, accept a little and want none. But if 
the policy herein set forth were frankly accepted and 
zealously explained, it is almost certain that a vast 
majority of the electors would ultimately rally to 
it, not only as a way of escape from a scandalous 
waste of time and power, but as the ideally best. 


Us 


When we protest against turning the nation’s 
schools into divinity halls, and the members of 
School Boards into wrangling divines, people cry 
out, ‘Would you, then, let the children grow up 
without religious teaching?’ To which question 
we at once say, No. But there is a place for 
everything, and we want everything to be in its 
place. Let parents and Preachers, missionaries — 
and Sunday-school teachers, do their duty; and. 
let them leave the day-school teacher to do his. 

But now as to this word ‘Religion.’ It has 
several bearings, all of which do not apply to 
children ; but what does apply to them is expressed 
by the one word ‘duty.’ In the nation’s schools, 
then, we would teach duty, holding, as we do, that 
this side of religion is the side most needed and 
most practical ; and seeing, as we do, that it is the 
side all can receive in common. Theology or 
Divinity may come later on. What is wanted 
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first and what is badly wanted —is a wholesome: 
breath of fresh air, a sort of moral tonic, all 
through the schools. 

There are five great subjects which are urgent, 
and they should be steadily and scientifically 
brought before the scholars: 

_ The child as a person. 
_ The child in relation to the home. 

The child and its neighbourhood. 

The child and its native land. 

The child in its life-relations with the State. 

Here is a rough idea of how we would: deal 
with these five subjects, in an extended and 
systematic course of lessons, either in class or as 
a whole :— 


THE CHILD AS A PERSON. 


One might treat this as the child’s duty to 
itself. It includes laws of health, self-respect, 
habits of cleanliness, nice speech, self-restraint, 
the mastery of every faculty of mind and body, 
the development of conscience, and its elevation 
to the place of supremacy. 


THE CHILD IN RELATION TO THE HOME. 


The topics here are practically endless. They 
include the great elementary lessons concerning 
‘mine’ and ‘thine,’ self-denial, service, patience,. 
generosity, and especially respect and obedience, 
in speech and action, in regard to father and. 
mother. 


THE CHILD. AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Here come in all questions connected with 
common honesty and respect for the rights of other 
people, the right treatment of public buildings, and 
even of walls, pavements and roads. At this stage 
should be fostered and developed the instincts and 
preferences which would be likely to evolve an 
intelligent voter for public local bodies, and to help » 
in the formation of a wholesome public opinion. 


THE CHILD AND ITS NATIVE LAND. 


History, at this stage, might be interestingly 
and livingly taught ; and, without mentioning the 
words, the child might be made to feel the 
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difference between a sober patriot and a swaggering 
egotist. At this stage, too, might be taught all 
that relates to the development of the freedom and 
power of the people, after the hard discipline of 
serfdom and tyranny. The distinctions between 
various forms of government would naturally find 
a place here, and, in a very simple and attractive 
way, the children might easily get a general idea 
of the relation of this nation to others, and the 
peculiarity of its own position among the nations 
of the world. ; 


THE CHILD IN ITS LIFE-RELATIONS WITH THE STATE. 


A vitally important subject which might be so 
handled as to create a keen bias in favour of law 
and order, and to give a precious preliminary 
insight into many things that will soon enough 
become solid realities. What is Parliament ? 
Why have people the tight to vote? What do 
judges, magistrates, juries, policemen, stand for? 
What are rates and taxes? What, in short, is a 
State, and what is the individual in relation to it ? 

Done well (and why should it not be done by 
the highest in the land, in turns ?) this would be 
genuine citizen-making ; and the young people 
would leave school fairly equipped for the battle of 
life on the citizen side of life —and that is all the 
State has a right to concern itself with. 

But ‘ Religion’? Well, as we have said, let 
parents and preachers and others look to that. 
And yet, after all, have we not been dealing with 


Religion, all the time, in this sketch of an ideal | 


course of teaching ? 


CHRIST AND THE CRITICS. 


Tue Rey. H. J. Sortwell, of Eastbourne, lately 
preached to an enormous congregation, a sermon 
on Job xxxviii. 2 * Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further, and here shall thy proud waves be 
Stayed.’ In the course of his sermon, he referred 
to ‘ The higher criticism’ in the following dramatic 
style ;— 

The sight that presents itself to the eyes of spiritually- 
taught men to-day is something appalling. Look abroad 
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which way you will, there is a surging sea of infidelity. The 
wind has been blowing very strongly from Germany for some 
years. Oh, what mighty blasts of scepticism have come 
across, and what a sea is now rolling! How the waters 
thunder! As I looked, I seemed to. see billow after billow of 
‘Higher criticism’ sweeping in. Oh, how they broke upon 
this sea wall, the Bible! AndI noted how men who ought to 
have been preachers of the truth were themselves its critics ; 
and the men who ought to be leading their congregations into 
faith in God, were busy making infidels. And I heard the 
shout, ‘ Genesis is rocking, it will soon be down,’ ‘ Exodus is 
reeling,’ ‘ Leviticus is giving way,’ ‘ Deuteronomy is all but 
swept away,’ ‘ David and Goliath are but a parable,’ ‘the 
story of Jonah is ridiculous and condemned by reason.’ I 
listened and I heard the scoffers say, ‘ We will clear all the 
Old Testament off before long’; “and, as for St. John’s 
Gospel, it shall perish; it is not authentic.’ Ah, but I 
noticed that the billows, though they were flung back, 
returned in strength; and I thought, ‘O God, if that Old 
Testament goes, if that Gospel goes, ] am done for; if Thy 
Book is swept away I have not a foothold of hope for time or 
eternity.’ But a voice said, ‘Thou canst go to rest, there is 
no reai danger whatever, it is just about high tide now,’ ‘the 
waters cannot come any further, for the Son of God is going 
to be revealed soon in flaming fire, taking vengeance upon 
them that believe not the Gospel of God.’ Oh, when He 
shall come, then will the Lord rebuke the apostasy of the day. 
Then shall men see in the returning Christ that every jot and 
every tittle of this Book is God's. 


We admire the evident sincerity and zeal of 
this gentleman, but commend to him the following 
questions ;— | ; 

1.—Is it wicked, then, to try and find out the 
truth 2 i 

2.—If one thinks he has found the truth, can. 
it be wrong to tell it ? 

: 3.—Is it right to call honest scholarship ‘in- 
fidelity ’? 

4.—Is it wise to make faith and ‘ hope for time 
or eternity ’ turn upon the infallibility of an ancient 
book ? 

5.—Is it quite sane, to picture Jesus coming 
with ‘flaming fire,’ to take vengeance upon honest 
critics ? 


THE OTHER SIDE OF ‘GLORY.’ 


From Australia comes a pathetic judgment on our 
warlike ‘Jubilee.’ In ‘ The Morning Herald,’ 
Sydney, we find the following :— 

“" «The Jubilee is over. The triumphal pro- 
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‘cession, with Australian soldiers as a bodyguard, 
is passing from our thoughts. The mother land 
has made a show of naval power which, as we love 
-to think, has proved to her rivals that she is in- 
vincible at sea. The Queen has seen her soldiers 
marching, regiment after regiment, in all their 
brave array. Strong men have doffed their hats 
and cheered, while mothers smiled, and bright girls 
waved their handkerchiefs. And the soldiers, with 
banner flying, or with lance in rest, to sound of 
trumpet and to roll of drum, with steady tramp, 
with martial air, march on and on and on—to 
what? While the last sullen roll of that far-off 
‘drum still echoes round the world, may we pause 
awhile and think? Before the last buft-coated 
lad, gallant son of a fond Australian mother, 


passes with all the glory of that long march-past — 


from our mind’s eye, may we ask: ‘ For what 
purpose?” 

‘ Lift but the corner of the curtain that veils 
the future of that line of soldiers, and the men 
who doff their hats will crush them down over 
agonised brows ; the mothers who smile will wring 
their hands in bitter sorrow; while the girls will 
wipe away fast-falling tears. For beyond this gay 
display, the end of the long march-past is War,— 
fierce struggle, unrelieved agony, terrible death,— 
War, about which Wellington said; “ There is 
nothing more horrible than a victory, except a 
defeat !* about which Sherman said: “ You think 
that war is all glory, but I can tell you boys, it is 
all Hell!” 

‘We Australians have always hoped to get a 
sale for our horses in the British army. Perhaps 
the spirit of commercialism will enter into no 
account of what will become of them when we are 
paid. But itis easy to tell. War, that spares not 
man, counts animals as mere dust in the balance. 
One officer, writing from a field of battle, said : 
** What to me was most pitiful was the sight of the 
poor horses, lying about so helplessly and patiently, 
uttering deep groans of agony.” During one of 
‘our Afghan campaigns sixty thousand camels 
perished miserably. During the Soudan campaign 
they were hamstrung by scores, and could be seen 
hobbling about in agony in search of food or water. 


p ae 
Terrible as all this is, we cannot turn away with a 
shudder and say ; ‘‘ The worst is past.” For in- 
ventions multiply ; ; and while we prate, sometimes 
so idly, of love and brotherhood, men are busy in 
inventing and forging fresh engines of destruction.’ 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL. 


* MinD’ prints the following prose poem by Bolton 
Hall :— 

‘There was a Man; stupid was he, and 
brutish. Yet he harried wild beasts and wilder 
men. It chanced that men came upon him and 
his child, and the child they would have taken for 
their food; but the Man withstood them, so that 
he was slain, and, after all, the child was taken by 
the men. Their children wondered at the Man. 

‘There was a Man; ignorant was he, and 
fierce. Yet he fought with beasts and savage men. 
And it happened that men fell upon his villagers 
and most of them escaped, but the Man stayed 
behind defending women. The Man was killed 
and the women carried away by the men. Their 
children made a mound above the body of 
the Man. 

‘There was a Man; weak was he, and dull. 
Yet he strove with chiefs and warrior priests. It 
befell that when the tribe went man-catching the 
Man refused to help; therefore, the priests com- 
manded that he be burnt, and the tribe went all 
the same. For the Man, their children built a 
tomb. 

‘There was a Man; poor was he, and un- 
learned. Yet he pleaded with the unthinking and 
with savage creeds, It came to pass that the 
rulers went astray and he cried out tothem. The 
rulers heeded him not, so that his heart was 
broken ; then he died, and the people mocked his 
sayings. Their children called the Man a prophet 
of the Lord. 

‘Yet, in every striving, it was given to the 
Soul to see that only he attaineth to the measure 
of a Man, who, with whatsoever light he has, in 
life or death, treads out the paths of God.’ 


ENGLISH ATROCITIES. 


‘Tue Herald of Peace, with much-needed frank- 
ness, says :—‘It is such a policy as we are pursuing 
in India, where, by the way, our troops have had 
a Serious reverse, which makes the strain upon our 
army. For, says Truth, the “ punitive” ex- 
peditions in the valleys of the hills forming .our 
north-western frontier in India still continue. 
Villages are burnt, mills are destroyed, and those 
who inhabited these villages are slain. It is 
alleged that this endeavour to deprive the hill 
tribes of the independence that they have enjoyed 
for centuries is in contravention of a distinct pledge 
given by us. But even supposing that there were 
no such pledge, the fact remains that these men 
are fighting for an independence which is their 
dearest possession. Supposirg that the Spaniards 
were to burn villages, destroy water-courses, and 
shoot down all who opposed such a “ punitive ” 
scheme in Cuba, we should be the first to cry out 
against such atrocities. What we fail to realise is 
that Asiatics and Africans are a portion of the 
human family. What would be deemed monstrous 
if done on white men is regarded as legitimate if 
done on these dusky beings. In Africa we allowed 
a financing company to seize on the land and flocks 
of the Matabele, and, after slaying their king and 
many of his warriors who dared to resist, to 
endeavour to force the survivors to work in mines. 
In Asia we are punishing Afridis and other tribes 
for preferring their independence to our tule. 
This last exploit is all the more outrageous, as 
most of our military experts are of opinion that, 
far from obeying a law of military necessity, we 
are weakening our frontier defences by this outrage 
on humanity.’ 


THE SILENCE OF GoD.* 


We find it difficult to classify this book. ‘The 
Silence of God’ is the author's title. ‘A Silent 
Heaven’ is his favourite phrase. ‘The Silence of 
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God’ is the cessation of miracles. ‘A Silent 


- Heaven’ is a Heaven from which no more wonder- 


working messengers come. ‘The Divine history 
of the favoured race for thousands of years teems 
with miracles by which God gave proof of His 
power with men, and yet we are confronted by 


the astounding fact that from the days of the 


apostles to the present hour the history of Christen- 
dom will be searched in vain for the record of a 
single public event to compel belief that there is a 
God at all!’ 

Three persons would criticise this statement. 
One would regard the records of miracles in the 
Bible as entirely or largely legendary. Dr. Ander- 
son at once says, ‘ You are an infidel.’ Another 
would affirm that works of wonder had occurred, 
and frequently, from the days of the Apostles 
until now. To him, Dr. Anderson says ‘You are 
superstitious.’ A third would refer to the marvels 
of Spiritualism, as being, in all ages, so near akin 
to the miracles referred to. But Dr. Anderson 
shouts, ‘Yes, they may be miracles, but they are 
the devil’s and not God's.’ Itis hard to travel 
with a teacher who has such fixed convictions 
and who wears such thick boots. 

This is ‘ The Silence of God,’ then ; for God 
is only to be seen in miracle! Dr. Anderson is 
ready enough to call men infidels; but what of 


the infidelity of a man who tries to shut God out 


from the common earth and daily life? 

But why is God silent now? Why is He 
resting? Dr. Anderson tells us. It is because 
He has made His offer: He has given His 
revelation: and now He only waits for man’s 
response. ‘ There is no reserve of mercy yet to be 
unfolded. He has spoken His last word of love 
and grace, and when next He breaks the silence it 
will be to let loose the judgments which shall yet 
engulf a world that has rejected Christ.’ 

_ Dr. Anderson is evidently very much in 
earnest; but he is too fond of flash lights and blue 
fire, and we can only add him to our cabinet of 
curiosities with other theatrical theologians, such 
as Calvin and Spurgeon, Moody and Talmage, 
Father Ignatius and General Booth. 

In saying this, we know our fate. Dr. Ander- 


son would perhaps not consent to call us ‘ Chris- 
tians,’ but he might be charitable enough to 
classify us with those whom he calls ‘ Christianised — 
infidels,’ and of whom he says, that if they are 
dishonest they are almost bad enough for a gaol, 
while, if they are honest, they must be weak 
enough for an asylum. We intended to say more 
—but this is probably enough. one 


THE FAITH OF CENTURIES.* 


‘Tue Fairy or Centurtiss’ is a book containing’ — 
16 Lectures on the great Christian subjects, by 
prominent or accomplished men in The Established 
Church. Itis not possible to describe it except 
with contradictory adjectives and phrases. For 
instance, it would be impossible to speak of Canon — 
H. Scott Holland’s two brilliant and modern 
Lectures as one would speak of Canon Girdle- 
Stone’s two tiresome and antiquated ones. Here 
and there we find a Lecture nobly commenced, 
ending in the old heart-breaking theological im- __ 
possibilities. Here and there, again, is a bit of 
pure spiritual rationalism, like the following, in 
Mr. Alexander’s Lecture ;— é 
Ifa man, refusing to be a materialist, believes in the Divinity: 
of Nature—that is, in the Fatherhood of God; ifhe believesin 
the Divinity of man—that is in the Son of God; if he believes _ 
in the Divinity in Conscience—that is, in the Spirit of God: it, 
believing this, he believes also that there can be but one God 
by whom and in whom are all things, and finds this belief 
justified by his experience of nature, of human life, of his own 
heart and soul—then, I say, he knows something of that 
truth which in our weak and inadequate phraseology we calf 
the doctrine of the Trinity. # i apt 
But why not stop there? That rational and 
spiritual Trinity is unobjectionable. If everything 
were made reasonable in the same way, we could — 
easily go on together. But, in this book, there are: 3 
many very depressing departures from this sweet — 
reasonableness. For instance, the very first — 
Lecture, discussing the question, ‘How can each - 
individual enter that union with the Son of God?’ _ 
—drags us right into the conventional priestly 
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ales and leaves us ere by deolena that ‘the 
to union with Christ is. purely ritualistic 
ceremonial :— ‘ Water is sanctified to the 
| ean washing away of sin: bread and wine 
are consecrated to become the Body and Blood 
of the Lord. The Sacraments are presented 
‘to us as the special means by which the Holy 
Ghost claims and dedicates each individual. In 
"this way the Christian Faith explains and har- 
-monises our life, by connecting it with the lifeof 
God, &c.’ How artificial, arbitrary, unreasonable! _ 
> and what a monstrous ignoring of God’s real world © 
in favour of the priest’s séance room! 9 
It is a curious book: and not the least curious. 
y because of its cross currents and conflicting notes. 
The Preface fitly concludes with the odd con- 
_ fession that ‘this brief and halting discussion’ is 
carried on ‘by men who feel that ‘they speak but 
with « stammering lips,” and see but with half. | 
opened eyes :’—one of the truest statements in 
. the book | Li : 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


__. WANTED; | Copies of Tas Comine Day, for January, 
1897. The editor will saudi! send price and posteee to 
ey address. 


© As OTHERS SEE Us. _The Vevodyss Choker a Japanese 
fae gives its view of Christianity thus;—‘In the long 
istory of Christendom we know of not a single case of a” 
country saved by it. With Montezuma’s Mexico and 
the Inca’s Peruvian empire, the course of Christendom was 
_ absorption, destruction, annihilation. It has killed India, 
politically at least. It has killed Burmah and Annam. It has 
killed Hawii, after keeping i it alive some forty years.’ It has st 
killed Madagascar, and it will yet kill Abyssinia, Egypt and 
Morocco. What security have we that Chistendom will not 
_ kill China, Korea, and even Japan if the opportunity offers ? 
Christendom does its destructive work not only by guns and 
bayonets, but by means much more formidable. It kills non- 
‘Christian countries by its rums and whiskies, by its foul 
iseases, by its atheism, nihilism, and other destructive isms, 
Shristendom is bound, byits elderly civilisation, to help heathen- 
ym as the elder brother is bound to help the younger. Till 
can do this, Christendom does not deserve its own name.’ 


his, like most Japanese pictures, is wanting in atmos- 
here an perspectty Be feete isa great deal of truth i in it. 


ADVERTISING GONE MAD.—The Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lecky says well; ‘The State cannot undertake to guarantee 
the morals of its citizens, but it ought at least to enable them 
to pass through the streets without being scandalised, tempted 
or molested. The same rule . . . applies also to some. 
things which haye no connection with morals... an to. 
the gigantic advertisements by which private firms and vendors 
of quack remedies are now suffered to disfigure our public 
buildings, to destroy the beauty both of town and country, — 
and to pursue the traveller with a hideous eyesore for hun- 
dreds of miles from the metropolis. This great evil has vastly 
increased in our day, and it urgently requires the inter- | 
posit:on of the Legislature.’ : a 


: 
Pes : = - 
SmoxkinG.— The Pacific Unitarian says; ‘ From the records j 
of Yale College during the past eight years, it is shown that K 
the non-smokers were twenty per cent. taller than the smokers, a 
twenty-five per cent. heavier, and had sixty-six per cent, : 
greater lung capacity. In the last graduation class at 
Amburst College, the non-smokers have gained in weight 
twenty-four per cent. over the smokers; in height, thirty-_ 
Seven per cent.; in chest girth, forty-two per cent.; and in 
lung capacity, eighty and thirty-six hundredths cubic inches. 


A NaTuRE-cuRE,—There is a sense in which the appar- 
ently quack saying, ‘Electricity is life,’ is true. But how to 
apply the Electricity? that is the problem. We do not 
want a flash of lightning; mor do we want the other 
extreme. Various attempts have been made to generate 
and utilise the force in a simple and effective form, 
but recent experiences incline us to the opinion that 
the old Pulvermacher chains still hold the field. We 
have no opinion as to their value in serious cases, but, if 
testimony is of any value, they can do some very wonderful 
things. They can certainly cure or relieve neuralgia. The 
administration of the remedy is exceedingly simple. At the 
office, in Regent Street, London, all information and a trial 
will be freely given to any one. — 


Tur Lonpon ‘Sun.—We sent a copy of last month’s 
Comine Day to The Sun, which, like the orb aloft, is often 
fog-enveloped in London. But we penetrated the fog, and 
made The Sun flash up quite hotly, especially on account of 
‘The Rake’s~ Progress,’ and ‘The Devil’s Work in India.’ 
We are really indebted to The Sun, which made us unusually 
happy, for it quoted our ‘sharpest: paragraphs, and only— Coe 
swore in reply. The swearing, if not nice, was, in a way, ae 
amusing; but. the quotations were capital. The readers of — 
The Sun got a little fresh air any way. ; ' 


PotLutions.—The following came to hand’ just too late 
for last month; ‘The Prince of Wales presided last evening 
_ at the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society’s first smoking con- 

cert of the present season, which was given, as usual, at 
Queen’s Hall. There was a large attendance, and the air 


' was quickly laden with the fragrance of countless cigars and 
- Cigarettes.’ ~ . ; Pes 
_ We regret to say that this beautiful Hall, from which we - 
hoped so much, has rapidly deteriorated under the influence of 
the ‘smoking concerts,’ to which it is so much devoted. We 
“visited the Hall a few days after, for some unpolluted music, 
but the stink of dead tobacco and the torpid air were very” 


D hard to bear. What a defiling lot we are! © 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


_ ‘THE WorsHip or Lucirer; a noyvel;’ by Mina 
Sandeman. London: Digby, Long and Co. It does not 
‘appear to us that any good end can be gained by this book : 
_ though, for all we know, it might interest or even excite: 
Certain wings of the mighty army of novel-readers. | It is too 
_ sentimental and sensational for us. Noticing this character- 
istic, we thought we would test it by opening the book, quite 
at random, at a dozen places, and noting the specimens which 
first met the eyes. Hereis the result;  . ; 
_ * Above the grinning skull stood ont in bold relief from the 
‘blood-red wall.’ ‘ 
i ‘It turned its head towards Christopher as it passed, 
glaring at him with two wicked eyes which were set in 
a ghoulish visage.’ 
_. ‘And in the nasty, pale-blue glassy eyes was ahellish light.’ 
_-  £The strong-smelling paraffin lamps were brought in, 
' which, curiously enough, in no way offended the dame’s 
_ aristocratically refined olfactory nerves.’ 
_ £ Then she giggled and ogled him unblushingly.’ 
‘«¢ Suspicious cur!” muttered Edmund under his breath.” 
‘Wiping her lovely eyes with her dainty scented, 
_ -gossamer-like handkerchief. ‘I must go home at once, Mr. 
Perkyns.”’’ 
_. ‘Immediately, there sprung up into those quiet, deep, 
liquid orbs into which he gazed.’ 
he There are plenty more, but these will suffice, though we. | 
may remark that we noted, at least twice, our old friend— 
‘trembled’ and ‘quivered’ ‘like an aspen leaf.’ For all that, 
we do not think our opinion is worth much, and for this 
__reason,—that we do not, in the slighest degree, care for the _ 
- going ruck of novels—though, of course, there are plenty of 
people who do. . 
‘MopErRN THoUGHTS ON RELIGION AND CULTURE,’—_ 
Selected and compiled by H. W. Smith. London: Williams & 
Norgate. A gathering together of strong and thoughtful — 
_ passages from the writings of ‘advanced’ thinkers, on great. 
‘subjects. The extracts are very varied in subject, though ~ 
not in tone, and some of them come with difficulty under the. 
heads of ‘ Religion’ and ‘Culture.’ Indeed ‘ Theological and 
Practical’ might have been a better designation. However, | 
- they are brainy and refined, and. will furnish much good 
‘reading to serious-minded persons.. There is a capital index: 
of subjects, but, unfortunately, no proper index of authors. 


EVERY DAY WITH THOREAU. 


FEBRUARY. 


WITH every exception, there is no writing comparable with 
Thoreau’s in kind, that is comparable with it in degree where 
itis best. . . . He took Nature as the mountain-path to 
an ideal world. His range was narrow, but to be a master is - 
tobe a master. . . . There are sentences of his as per- 
fect as anything in the language, and thoughts as clearly 
crystallised; his metaphors and images are always fresh from 
the soil; he had watched Nature like a detective who is to go 
upon the stand.—James RusseLL LoweLL. ; 


1—In proportion as our inward life fails, we go more con- 
stantly and desperately to the post office. You inay 
depend on it, that the poor fellow who walks away with L 
the greatest number of letters, proud of his extensive — 
correspondence, has not heard from himself this long 4 
while.—Life without Principle. a 


2—As a snow-drift is formed where there is a lull in the wind, 
so, one would say, where there is a lull of Truth, an_ aa 
institution springs up. Butthe Truth blows right on over — 
it, nevertheless, and at length blows it down.—Life with- 
_ out Principle. : 


3—It seems to me that the god that is commonly worshiped 
in civilised countries is not at. all divine, though he bears 
a divine name, but is the overwhelming authority and 
Tespectability of mankind combined. Menreverenceone _ 
another, not yet God.— Week. : “a 


4—We cannot afford not to live in the present. He is 
blessed over all mortals who loses no moment of the aa 
passing life in remembering the past. Unless our 
philosophy hears the cock crow in every barnyard within 
our horizon, it is belated —Walking. ; cu 


5—It is remarkable that among all the preachers there are so 
few moral teachers. The prophets are employed in ex- 
cusing the ways of men.—Life without Principle. ; 


6—The New Testament is remarkable for its pure morality ; 
the best ot the Hindoo Scripture for its pure intellectuality. 2 
The reader is nowhere raised into and sustained in a a 
higher, purer or rarer region of thought than in thepia 
Bhagvat-Geeta.— Week. ‘ ; f 


7—Nature is fair in proportion as the youth is pure. The 
heavens and the earth are one flower. The earth is calyx; 
the heavens the corollas.— Summer, ; Bree 


8—That man who does not believe that each day contains an - 
earlier, more sacred and auroral hour than he has yet 
profaned, has despaired of life, and is pursuing a descend- 
ing and darkening way.—Walden. = Be oe! 

‘9—We inspire friendship in men when we haye contracted 
friendship with the gods.—Summer. =o eae ed 


e ae feted ieee man’s busy-ness there should be a level of 
undisturbed serenity and industry, as, within the reef 
. _ Sneircling a coral isle, there is always an expanse of still 
_-—s water, where the depositions are going on which will 

- finally Taise it above the suriace.— Week. 


a 

_ 11—Do not be too moral. You may cheat yourself out of 

- much life so. Aim above morality. Be a simply good; 
be good for something.—Letter. 


12—Man stands to revere, he kneels to pray.—_Summer. 


~ Bt long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle-dove, 
ge and am still on their trail. Many are the travellers I have 
s _ spoken concerning them, describing their tracks and what 
= calls they answered to. I have met one or two who have 
P heard the hound and the tramp of the horse, and even 
seen the dove disappear behind a cloud, and they seemed 
__ aS anxious to recover them as if they had lost them them- 
_ selves.— Walden, 


“3 

s uA man’s real faith is never contained in his creed, nor is 
a. his creed an article of his faith. ‘The last is never adopted. 
- ' . This it is that permits him to smile ever, and to live even 
‘ as bravely as he does.—And yet he aoe anxiously to his 
3 creed as to a straw, thinking that that does him good 
service because his sheet- dacioe does not drag — Wek. 


x5—The emotion excited by the sublime is the most unearthly 
and god-like we mortals experience. It depends for the 
peculiar strength with which it takes hold on and occupies 
the mind, upon a principle which lies at the foundation of 
% that worship which we pay to the Creator himself—Essay. 
4 _ 36—To enjoy a thing exclusively is commonly to exclude 
: yourself from the true enjoyment of it.— Walking. 


_ 37—All transcendent goodness is one, though appreciated in 
f different ways, or by different senses. In beauty we see 
it, in music we hear it, in the palatable the pure palate 
tastes it, and in rare health the whole body feels it. The 
variety is in the surface or manifestation; but the radical 
identity we fail to express.— Love. 
18—The profane never hear music; the holy ever hear it. 
_ It is God’s voice, the divine breath audible. ple itis 
heard, there is a Sabbath. Itis omnipotent. All things 
~~ obey it, as they obey virtue. It is the herald of virtue. 
It passes by sorrow, for grief hangs its harp on the- 
- -willows.—Summer. 
_ 19—One generation abandons the enterprises of another, like 
_ _ Stranded vessels.—Walden. 
-20—There are nine hundred ant ninety nine patrons of 
2 virtue to one virtuous man.—Civil Disubedience. 


 21—Surface meets surface. When our life ceases to be inward 
and private, conversation degenerates into mere gossip.— 
> _ Life without Principle. ; 
_ 22—There are secret articles in our treaties with the gods, of 
_. More importance then alt ae rest, which the historian can 
ver know.— Week. 


23—Every generation laughs at the “old: at but follows” : 
\ religiously the new. —Walden. ee 
24—We may well neglect may things, provided we overlook ‘ 
them.— Summer. 
25— That principle which prompts us to pay an sagolnene 
homage to the infinite, the incomprehensible, the sublime, 
forms the very basis of our religion. It is a principle 
implanted in us by our Maker, a part of our very selves ; 


overcome, death may be despised; but the infinite, the 
sublime, seize upon the soul and disarm it. We may 
overlook them, or rather fall short of them; we may pass 
them by, but, so sure as we meet them face to face, we 
yield.—Essay. _ 


26—All the world is eeware to prompt him who gets up to 
live without his creed in his pocket.—Week. 


27—However intense my experience, I am conscious of the 
presence and criticism of a part of me, which, as it were, 
is not a part of me, but spectator, sharing no experience, 
but taking note of it. When the play, it may be the 
tragedy ot life, is over, the spectator goes his way. It 
was a kind of fiction, a work of the imagination only, 
so far as he was concerned. This doubleness -may 
easily make us. poor neighbours and friends ere se 
—Walden. ; : 


28—The gold-digger in the ravines of the GENE aE is Boke & 
much a gambler as his fellow in the saloons of San 
Francisco. What difference does it make, whether you 


The gold-digger is the enemy of the honest labourer, — 
whateyer checks and compensations there may be. eke 
without Principle. sas 


FOR JENNY AND JOHN. 
HER SUM. _ : 


_* SEVEN sheep were standing 
- By the pasture wall. 

Tell me,’ said the teacher 
To her scholars small, 

‘One poor sheep was frightened, 
Jumped, and ran away, 

One from seven—how many _ 
Woolly sheep would stay ?? 


Up went Kitty’s fingers— 
‘ A farmer’s daughter she, 
wet Not so bright at figures 
' As she ought to be. 
Please, ma’am ’—‘ Well, then, Kitty, 
Tell us, if you know.’ 
‘Please, if one jumped over, 
All the vest would go.” 


we cannot eradicate it, we cannot resist it; fear may be > : 


shake dirt or shake dice? If you win, society is the loser. _ 


